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We NA s FROM MAJESTY'S EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


n the United Kingdom more than thirty-eight thousand church bells will ring out over 
the weekend of 6-7 May to celebrate the coronation of King Charles III. Church bells 
are believed to be one of the monarch's favourite sounds, so it is appropriate that as 
many as possible will *Ring for the King'. Schoolchildren will be learning some of the 
ancient coronation rituals, including the King's grandchildren George, Charlotte and 
Louis, all of whom will be travelling in the Coronation Procession after the ceremony. 

Prince George, two months away from his tenth birthday, will be one of the four pages 
of honour who will form part of the King's procession through the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. The others are Lord Oliver Cholmondeley and Nicholas Barclay, both aged thirteen, 
and twelve-year-old Ralph Tollemache. 

The Queen's grandsons - thirteen-year-old twins Gus and Louis Lopes and their cousin 
Freddy Parker Bowles, also thirteen — will be her pages of honour, as will her ten-year-old 
great-nephew Arthur Elliot, grandson of her recently widowed sister, Annabel. 

The children will have learnt a simplified version of the six stages of the coronation: 
the recognition, the oath, the anointing, the investiture (which includes the crowning), 
the enthronement and the homage. 

The recognition is when the King will ‘show’ himself to the people by turning around 
in an anticlockwise circle in a raised central space of the abbey, known as a theatre. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury will proclaim Charles ‘the undoubted King’ and the choir will 
be the first to cry out ‘God Save King Charles’. Afterwards, the King will move to the altar, 
kiss the Bible and sign the oath. 

Then comes the anointing, which is the central religious ceremony. The monarch, wearing 
a plain linen shift — the Colobium Sindonis — will sit beneath a canopy on the Coronation 
Chair while the archbishop anoints him with oil in the form of a cross. 

After being sanctified the King will put on a gold robe, the Supertunica. He is presented 
with a jewelled sword and golden spurs and armills — wide gold bracelets that represent 
sincerity and wisdom. He will then receive the orb, the coronation ring, the sceptre and 
the rod. The archbishop will then crown the King, placing the historic St Edward’s Crown 
on his head, at which point the congregation will exclaim ‘God save the King’. After the 
blessing, the monarch is lifted on to his throne. 

The final act is the homage, which is when the Prince of Wales and senior peers will 
place their hands between His Majesty’s and swear allegiance by touching the crown and 
kissing the King’s right hand. 

The Queen will sit alongside her husband and be anointed and crowned ina similar but 
simpler ceremony. The King insisted that although the ceremony should be spectacular, it 
had to be cost-sensitive and reflect the times in which we live. As the coronation is a state 
occasion it is financed by the government, who will use the ceremony as an important 
opportunity to present Great Britain to the world in the very best light. 


Won Sewowdy 
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Prince Charles and Princess 
Elizabeth's childhood 
recollections of their parents” 
big day, by Ingrid Seward 


Much consideration was given 
to the crowning of Elizabeth II, 
as revealed in Jane Dismore's 
behind-the-scenes account 


On 6 May King Charles III will 
become the fortieth monarch 
to be crowned at Westminster 
Abbey since 1066 


PRI 
The beautifully crafted 
coronation gowns worn by the 
late Queen and earlier royal 
generations, by Coryne Hall 
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ING CHARLES Ill & QUEEN CAMILLA 


“By Command of The King 
the Earl Marshal is directed to invite 


to be present at the Abbey Church of 


Westminster on the 6th day of May 2023 
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PHILIP AND 
WINSTON 


All was not well between 

Her Majesty's husband and her 
first British prime minister, 

as Tessa Dunlop points out 


SOLE SURVIVOR 


Why is the United Kingdom 
the only European country to 
still have coronations, wonders 
Trond Norén Isaksen 


GOD SAVE THE 
QUEEN! 


The unseasonal weather failed 
to dampen the spirits of those 
who lined the procession routes 
on Coronation Day 


Nar flu. 


62 


68 


74 


82 


The official 
coronation 
invitation, 
designed by 


Andrew Jamieson, 
a heraldic artist 
and manuscript 

illuminator 


BEST-LAID PLANS 


Over the centuries, not all 
coronation ceremonies have 
taken place without a glitch, as 
Lucinda Gosling discovered 


HIS MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT 


Our new monarch got to know 
his ministers in somewhat 
unusual circumstances, as 
Nigel Fletcher explains 


WILLKOMMEN 


The King and Queen receive 
the warmest of welcomes on 
their state visit to Germany, 
by Victoria Murphy 


AND FINALLY 


Robert Golden reflects on 
various aspects of regal life, 
both ancient and modern 
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ROESBERYS AUCTION HOUSE 


VLEMORIES 


Part of Elizabeth II’s coronation at Westminster 
Abbey was attended by Prince Charles, then four 
years old. When her own parents were crowned, 
sixteen years earlier, the 11-year-old princess 
witnessed the entire ceremony. INGRID SEWARD 
recounts their varied recollections 


he daunting burden of 27-year-old Queen Elizabeth's 
responsibilities, especially around the time of the coronation, 
meant that she saw far less of her children than she would 
have liked. On the day of her crowning, she had organised 
for Prince Charles to host a party for fourteen children whose 
parents were part of the royal household. A television set was 
installed in her sitting room so they could all watch the ceremony. 

Charles had to leave for the abbey, but his young guests were well looked 
after. They were assigned a footman to serve them cakes and jellies and ice 
cream from a buffet and when the Queen returned she popped in to see how 
things were going. The children were overawed by the glittering lady in her 
coronation robes and instead of hugging her they bowed and curtsied. 

As Duke of Cornwall, Charles should have been one of the royal dukes 
to pay homage to Her Majesty, but at four years old he was far too young. 
It was decided he would be taken to the abbey to witness the part of the 
ceremony where his mother was crowned. He was given a beautifully 
engraved invitation designed by the book illustrator Joan Hassall, who 
had won a competition to create the official coronation invitation. The 
charming design with guardsmen wearing bearskins and playing musical 
instruments reveals the meticulous nature of her work. 

On the morning of the ceremony Prince Charles was dressed by his 
nanny Helen Lightbody in a costume made by the children's outfitters 
Miss Hodgson of 33 Sloane Street. It consisted of a cream silk shirt with 
a lace jabot and lace-trimmed cuffs, a silk sash, cream woollen trousers and 
buckle patent shoes. He later wore his coronation medal. 

At a side door of Buckingham Palace Charles and Nanny Lightbody 
were picked up by a big royal car and because of the road closures taken 
on a circuitous route to the back of the abbey, opposite the Palace of 
Westminster. There nanny took him to the royal gallery where he was 
escorted to the front row to be seated between his grandmother, Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, and his aunt, Princess Margaret. The little 
prince was very excited but properly remembers only that his hair had been 
plastered down by the palace barber. He kept rubbing his hands over his 
head and smelling the pomade and even during the ceremony motioned 
to his grandmother to have a sniff as well. In his biography of Charles, 
Jonathan Dimbleby recounts the memories of the young prince. 

*He tugged frequently at Queen Elizabeth's sleeve but could not later 
remember what precisely had excited his curiosity. Aside from a vague 
memory of glorious music and coronets doffed in unison, his only indelible 
recollection is that beforehand the palace barber had cut his hair and 
plastered it down with the “most appalling gunge”. » 


OPPOSITE: Terence Cuneo's sketches of the future King Charles III — 
preparatory work for the artist's painting of the Queen's coronation 
(pages 10 and 11) - sold recently at Roesberys auction house for £2,600 
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In Dermot Morrah's contemporary authorised 
account of the prince's young life he described 
how 'Charles arrived at the most solemn and 
sacramental moment of the service. The choir 
was singing Handel's Zadok the Priest, which 
has stood in the coronation order (at first in the 
Latin version) without a break since King Edgar 
the Peaceful was crowned at Bath in 973. 

'As had been agreed beforehand there was 
a limit to the amount of spectacle a four-year- 
old could endure,’ Morrah noted, and soon 
after witnessing his mother being crowned, Mrs 
Lightbody took Prince Charles out through a 
side door and home to luncheon. 

“Afterwards he was brought on to the balcony 
of Buckingham Palace to join the Queen as she 
acknowledged the tribute of the vast crowd. He 
stood there sheltered by his parents, while down 
below the soldiers marched and wheeled and the 
people roared their approval.” 

At one point after the balcony appearance 
the prince caught sight of the Imperial State 
Crown, which the Queen had removed because 
of its considerable weight. 

“Charles made a beeline for it and we thought 
he was going to drop it,’ Lady Anne Glenconner, 
nee Coke, a maid of honour, remembers. 

“Goodness that would have been a bad omen, 
but luckily one of the ladies-in-waiting seized 
it from him and took it away.’ 


dle Za Marshal is መሪ de inviti 
His Rex PRINCE CHARLES 


ANDREW WINNING/ALAMY 
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OPPOSITE, FROM 
TOP: Prince Charles 
and Nanny Lightbody 
enter the abbey 
through a rear door 


The prince, standing 
between Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother and Princess 
Margaret, pays close 
attention to the 
historic ceremony 


BELOW: 

Charles's personal 
invitation to his 
mother's coronation 
is prepared for a 
Buckingham Palace 
exhibition in 2013 


lo lhe 
CORONATION 


on Meda lay frane 27 /053 


Charles recalls how before the coronation his 
mother would come into the nursery bathroom 
wearing St Edward's Crown so that she could 
get used to its 5lb weight. 

ባ remember mummy coming, you know, when 
we were being bathed as children, wearing the 
crown. It was quite funny — practising,' he said. 

Sixteen years earlier as an eleven-year-old 
princess, Charles's mother attended her parents' 
coronation on 12 May 1937. Rather sweetly King 
George VI asked his studious daughter if she 
would record her memories, which she duly did. 

Her recollections of the two-and-a-half-hour 
ceremony are written neatly in red pen in a child's 
exercise book. The title page reads: 'To Mummy 
and Papa, in memory of their coronation. From 
Lilibet, by Herself. 

‘Itwas very valuable,’ the Queen acknowledged 
many years later. The little exercise book has 
recently been removed from the royal archives 
and taken to Clarence House so the King can 
read his mother’s recollections. 

‘We sat down for about half an hour until 
Mummy’s procession began,’ the princess’s 
account begins. ‘Then came Papa looking very 
beautiful in a crimson robe and cap of state. 

‘I thought it all very, very wonderful and I 
expect the Abbey did too. The arches and beams at 
the top were covered with a sort of haze of wonder 
as Papa was crowned, at least Ithoughtso. >» 
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The Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II, Westminster Abbey, 
2 June 1953, by Terence Cuneo 
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Princess Elizabeth wrote that the music was 
lovely and the orchestra played beautifully. 
However, she admitted that “towards the end 
of the service it got rather boring as it was all 
prayers’. 

‘Grannie and I were looking to see how many 
more pages to the end and we turned one more 
and then I pointed to the word at the end of the 
page and it said “Finis”. We both smiled at each 
other and turned back to the service.’ 

The photographic session with Cecil Beaton 
back at Buckingham Palace was less enjoyable 
for the young princess, who recounted having 
to pose ‘in those awful lights’. 

Writing about her grandmother, she added: 
‘What struck me as being rather odd was that 
Grannie did not remember much of her own 
coronation. I should have thought that it would 
have stayed in her mind for ever.’ 

The Queen admitted in a 2018 BBC television 
programme that she could remember her father’s 
coronation ‘much better’ than her own. ‘Because 
I wasn’t doing anything, I was just sitting there,’ 
she said, adding with just a touch of pride: ‘I’ve 
seen one coronation and been a recipient in 
another, which is pretty remarkable.’ 

‘The ceremony was almost overpowering,’ 
the Duke of Kent recalled recently. He was then 
seventeen and one of the three royal dukes to 
pay homage to the Queen after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He writes in his book A Royal Life: 
‘A number of bishops and some of the great war 
leaders like Field Marshal Lord Montgomery were 
playing important roles. I saw it all, but I didn’t 
know who most of the people were. Since then 
of course I have seen the pictures and watched 
the film and I recognise them - Alanbrooke, 
Alexander of Tunis, Portal of Hungerford and so 
on. It was even more alarming to know that it 
would be televised in front of the whole world. 

‘The whole service was pretty long and it 
was certainly very impressive. It got to the point 
where people were eating sandwiches out of 
their coronets. After my turn [to pay homage] 
I remember an elderly peer’s robes, which 
had probably been owned by his grandfather, 
virtually disintegrated when he got up to pay 
his homage. That was Lord Mowbray, the 
senior baron, and Lord Hastings promptly fell 
over when he knelt down.’ 

This all took place seventy years ago next 
month. The King will be 75 in November. I am 
sure he too will write his memories of the day 
and we hope to have the pleasure of being abie 
to read them before too long. ( 
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The newly crowned Queen / 
Elizabeth II poses for 
photographer Cecil Beaton 
at Buckingham Palaces ! 
27 
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After months of preparation and rehearsals all was r 
for the Queen's crowning on 2 June 1953. JANE DISMORE 
provides some fascinating glimpses behind the scenes on- ` 
the day itself and in the run-up to it > 
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RIGHT: The Queen, 
accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk, leaves 
the abbey after 8 
90-minute rehearsal 


BELOW: Lady Anne 
Coke, second from 
left, and the other 
maids of honour 
attend a full dress 
rehearsal on 29 May 


OPPOSITE: 

‘Mr Pepys sees the 
Coronation’, one of 
many contemporary 
advertisements 
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he coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 

on 2 June 1953 was an occasion 

where the sublime and the human 

merged. In anticipation of it being 

a lengthy event, the presiding 

primate, Dr Geoffrey Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, decided to be well 
prepared and took with him to Westminster 
Abbey a flask of brandy. Where he concealed 
it must be imagined - the choristers, who had 
been woken at 5am, were allowed to keep a few 
sandwiches and barley sugars in their cassocks — 
but if he needed a drink during the three-hour 
ceremony, discretion would be vital. 

In relating this anecdote to the General 
Synod, the present archbishop, Justin Welby, 
who will conduct the coronation of Charles III on 
6 May, might have reflected gratefully that this 
time the ceremony will be rather shorter. 

For some participants, the thought of sitting 
through a long ceremony, however splendid, was 
not without its concerns. The Queen’s cousin, 
the late Margaret Rhodes, recalled that she and 
many of the eight thousand guests had to arrive 
‘hours before the action started and were rigidly 
enclosed. I wondered about the predicament 
of the more elderly peers and peeresses when 
nature beset them.’ 

To prepare for the unprecedented numbers, 
Westminster Abbey was closed for five months. 
On the day, ‘we sat on stools stamped with the 
royal cipher,’ said the Hon. Mrs Rhodes, ‘and 
were allowed to take them away as souvenirs. 
One is now, a touch lése-majesté, in the loo 
and the other in my bedroom.’ 
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The rest of the nation could watch from the 
comfort of home, for the event was televised, 
a significant moment for the monarchy and a 
breakthrough for broadcasting. 

Yet this suggestion caused a controversy 
that was not revealed until thirty years 
later, when cabinet papers showed that Her 
Majesty's ministers were against it. 

A coronation joint committee was in place, 
with the Duke of Edinburgh as chairman - a 
suggestion the Queen Mother made to Sir Tommy 
Lascelles, the Queen's private secretary, who 
was aware that Philip was “insupportable when 
idle”. The prime minster, Sir Winston Churchill, 
was represented by Sir John Colville. 

Colville heard a clamour of voices ፦ 
including Churchill's — urging the Queen to 
spare herself the strain, heat and glare of the 
cameras by refusing to allow it to be televised. 

However, Queen Elizabeth II was determined 
everyone should have the chance of participating 
and television would be the way. Churchill 
relented and agreed, and their earlier decision 
was reversed. ‘Thus it was,’ wrote Colville, ‘that 
the new 26-year-old Sovereign personally routed 
the Earl Marshal, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Sir Winston Churchill and the Cabinet, all of 
whom submitted... with astonishment but with 
good grace.’ > 


MR. PEPYS SEES 
THE CORONATION 


JUNE 2nd, 1953 


Up betimes to don new wig and hose in honour of this so great 
occasion. Every manner of people in the streets this day 
yet but one emotion manifest in the gait and features of all, an 
aftectionate but reverent joy fixed on the person of their Queen. 
Payed ss. to a street trader for an orange box and from this 
mercantile eminence did survey the passing show as from a 
grand stand. Never was money put to better account. So many 
jewels and ornaments of every land, yet did our Queen outshine 
them all in majesty. And so to 
bed — to dream upon this new 
Elizabethan age. 


With apologies to Mr. Pepys, who in the reign 
of Charles II was a customer of Humphrey 
Stokes the goldsmith at the sign of the Black 
Horse in Lombard Street, where now stands the 
Head Office of Lloyds Bank. 
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The extensive route 
taken by the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh în 
the Gold State Coach 
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In addition to the Royal processions, the Lord Mayor 
of London will leave the Mansion House at 7.55 a.m. 
to drive in his State Coach drawn by six horses along 
the Embankment, joining the main Processional route 
at 8.30 a.m. at Hungerford Bridge, and arriving at the 
Abbey at 8.45 a.m. Led by the Marshal of the City of 
London, mounted, and followed by the Lord Mayor's 
footmen in their liveries, the Lord Mayor will be accom- 
panied by the Lady Mayoress and the Common Cryer 
with Sword and Mace, and will have an escort of pikemen. 
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The Speaker of the House of Commons will make the 
traditional short drive to the Abbey at 9.30 a.m. With 
him in the Coach will be the Serjeant-at-Arms with the 
Mace, and the Speaker's Chaplain. There will be an 
escort of one Life Guardsman and, walking before, 
the Speaker's Secretary and Trainbearer. 

.B.C. Observers will be stationed at Buckingham 
Palace, Trafalgar Square, Westminster Abbey and the 
Annexe, Pall Mall, Marble Arch and Piccadilly Circus. 
There will be television cameras at Buckingham Palace, 
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the Enbankment, Hyde Park and inside the Abbey. Parliament Square; Cockspur Street: Canadian Military 

The troops lining the route will be: The Mall: Brigade Forces; Pall Mall to Marble Arch: the Army; and 
of Guards; Trafalgar Square to the Abbey and back: Oxford. Street back to the Haymarket: Royal Air Force. 
Royal Navy, with Officer Cadets of all three Services in Below are the approximate times of the return Procession. 


Trafalgar Hyde Marble Oxford Piccadilly Arrive 
Square Park Arch Circus Circus Buckingham 


Corner 
2.55 3.15 


Head of the Procession: ፦ - 3 
Her Majesty The Queen: A 3.25 3.40 
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ABOVE: The royal 
procession passes 
through Admiralty 

Arch en route to 
Westminster Abbey 


RIGHT: Knights of 

the Garter move the 
canopy of cloth of 
gold into place for the 
Queen's anointing 


OPPOSITE, FROM 
TOP: The Archbishop 
of Canterbury 
prepares to crown 
Her Majesty 


The archbishop, 
the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells and the 
Bishop of Durham 
pay homage to their 
sovereign 
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Some of those involved went to extraordinary 
lengths. The holy oil previously used was not 
available, for the premises had been bombed 
during the Second World War and the firm was 
no longer trading. 

An elderly relative, who had kept some of the 
original base, was tracked down and a chemist, 
J. D. Jamieson, managed to make a fresh batch 
to a formula almost identical to that used for 
Charles I. He was praised for both his skill and 
his sacrifice when it emerged that in order to 
improve his sense of smell he had given up 
smoking for a month before starting work on it. 

Rehearsals were vital, with the Duchess of 
Norfolk deputising for the Queen, who had six 
maids of honour. Lady Mary Baillie-Hamilton 
(later Russell), at 19 the youngest, remembered, 
“We were trained, taught, almost like guardsman. 
We were gathered together six or eight times and 
put through our paces, practising at the abbey.’ 

Shortly before the day, the Queen appeared 
calm. “You must be feeling nervous, Ma'am,' a 
lady-in-waiting said. ‘Of course I am, but I really 
do think Aureole will win,' she is said to have 
replied, referring to one of her horses that would 
run in the Derby. It came second. 

The guests had received a list of do's and 
don'ts from the Earl Marshal (the Duke of 
Norfolk). The dress code was strict, and for 
the peerage complicated protocol governed 
both robes and accessories: a viscountess, for 
example, was entitled to a train a quarter of a 
yard longer than a baroness. A non-royal duke 
could wear four rows of ermine tails edging his 
robe of state, a baron only two. 

The Duke of Edinburgh wore the full-dress 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, under the 
crimson velvet robes of state of a royal duke. 

For commoners, the code depended on 
whether they were entitled to wear formal dress, 
such as military uniform. » 
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1, Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 

do become your liege man of 
life and limb, and of earthly, 
worship; and faith and truth L, 
will bear unto you, to live and 
die, against all manner of folks. 
So help me God’ 4 " ===. 
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RIGHT: The Duke of 
Edinburgh wearing 
his coronet and 


ermine-trimmed robe 


BELOW: The Duke 
and Duchess of 
Windsor watch his 
niece's coronation 
on television at the 
Paris home of Mrs 
Margaret Biddle 


OPPOSITE: 

Queen Elizabeth II 
processes towards 
the abbey annexe 
after her crowning 
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Ladies had to wear evening or afternoon 
dresses, with a light veiling falling from the back 
of the head. Margaret Rhodes was pregnant but 
managed to 'match up by wearing my wedding 
dress cunningly let out around the waist.' Coats 
were not permitted, although a light wrap was 
acceptable, as were tiaras. 

The Queen Mother was not immune to 
concerns. On 27 May, she wrote to her daughter 
from Clarence House: “Darling Angel, I don't 
want to bother you when you are so busy, but 
I must somehow borrow a row of diamonds 
for the Coronation, & if I don't hear from you 
I will get hold of one of Granny's - OK? Your 
loving Mummy.' 

Couturier Norman Hartnell's designs included 
the dresses for the maids of honour. Lady Anne 
Coke (now Glenconner) recalled that, although 
beautiful, they were ‘horribly uncomfortable 
things to wear and absolutely crushed our ribs’. 

They were told to wiggle their toes to keep the 
circulation going. While waiting for a long time 
in a small room, they had the radio on and heard 
that Edmund Hillary had conquered Everest. 

When it was time to go, the Queen turned to 
them, saying: “Ready, girls?' As they carried her 
long, heavy train, they had to *keep putting the 
brakes on', said Lady Anne, to avoid running 
into each other, as everything was much slower 
than they had rehearsed it. 

Inevitably there were snags. Lady Anne felt 
faint. The maids had phials of smelling salts in 
their gloves and Lady Jane Vane-Tempest-Stewart, 
now Lady Jane Lacey, remembered using hers to 
stop Anne fainting, although Anne recalled it was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury offering her a nip 
of his brandy that 'did the trick" » 
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RIGHT: Having 
completed their 
stately progress 
through central 

London the royal 
couple return to 
Buckingham Palace 


OPPOSITE, FROM 
TOP: The Queen 
and the Duke of 

Edinburgh appear on 
the palace balcony 


Her Majesty with her 
maids of honour — 
Lady Moyra 
Campbell, Lady 
Rosemary Spencer- 
Churchill, Lady Anne 
Coke, Lady Jane Vane- 
Tempest-Stewart, 
Lady Jane Heathcote- 
Drummond- 
Willoughby and 

Lady Mary Baillie- 
Hamilton - and the 
Dowager Duchess of 
Devonshire, Mistress 
of the Robes 


BELOW: The Queen 
and the Duke of 
Edinburgh with 

jockey Sir Gordon 

Richards, who rode 

the Derby winner, in 
the paddock at Epsom 
on 6 June 1953 
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The carpet was problematic. The Queen had 
insisted on the correct length of pile, which 
had previously been too deep. At her father’s 
coronation, some elderly peers could hardly 
drag their robes across it; at Edward VIPs, the 
heels of Queen Alexandra and her ladies became 
embedded. Even so, the pile was laid the wrong 
way and the metal fringe of the Queen’s mantel 
caught in it and stopped her moving forward, 
so that she had to signal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to get her started. 

His performance won him plaudits. The 
coronation was not just about the power of 
leadership, he said, it was also about self- 
sacrifice, while the physical weight of the crown 
would symbolise the burden of the demands that 
would be made upon the Queen 10 her life’s end’. 

Spectators saw Her Majesty in various ways. 
Photographer Cecil Beaton noted her ‘simplicity 
and humility’. An uninvited royal uncle and his 
wife watched from Paris: the Duke of Windsor told 
Princess Arthur of Connaught that ‘we thought 
Lilibet conducted herself superbly throughout the 
long and trying ceremony’. The archbishop noted 
in his diary that the only mistake she had made 
was that ‘she forgot to curtsey at the north pillar’. 

While Charles’s coronation will reflect a more 
modern monarchy, the sublime and the human 
will surely merge once more. 0 


Jane Dismore’s books include Princess: The Early 
Life of Queen Elizabeth II and Tangled Souls: 
Love & Scandal among the Victorian Aristocracy. 
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For almost a thousand years, monarchs have come to 

Westminster Abbey to be crowned. On 6 May, Charles III 

/ will become the fortieth sovereign to receive the crown in 
this house of kings. TROND NOREN ISAKSEN charts the 

history of the coronation church > 
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estminster Abbey (or the Collegiate 
F Church of St Peter, Westminster to give it 
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OPPOSITE, FROM 
TOP: William I's 
coronation as 
depicted in the 
Bayeux Tapestry 


The moment of Queen 
Elizabeth's crowning, 
12 May 1937 


BELOW: The Cosmati 
Pavement, the site 
on which monarchs 
are crowned, dates 
from 1268 
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hen Charles III and Camilla 

are crowned king and queen 

on 6 May, they will not bein the 

capital's cathedral, St Paul's, 

but in the monarch's own 

church: Westminster Abbey. 

Within its walls, English and British sovereigns 

have been crowned for almost a thousand years. 

Were a coronation to take place somewhere else 
its legitimacy might be questioned. 

But this was not always so. In the tenth 
and eleven centuries, English kings were 
crowned in Kingston upon Thames, Bath and 
Winchester. Like so much else, this changed 
in the momentous year 1066. 

The king who would become known as 
Edward the Confessor was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 6 January 1066, the day after his death. 
There had been a monastery on the site for about 
a century, but Edward built a much larger abbey, 
which was consecrated only a few days before 
his death. 

Some sources indicate that Edward's brother- 
in-law, Harold Godwinson, was crowned king 
during Edward's funeral, but this is uncertain. If 
Harold were in fact crowned, it was nevertheless 
not enough to secure his crown. In October, 
Harold suffered a crushing defeat at the hands 
of the invading armies of Duke William of 
Normandy. On Christmas Day, the Conqueror 
was crowned at Westminster Abbey. 

Few were there to see it. During the part of 
the ritual that is known as the recognition, the 
officiating prelate leads the monarch to the four 
corners of the coronation theatre, introduces 
him to the congregation as their undoubted 
king and asks if they wish for the ceremony to 
proceed. Through acclamation, the congregation 
recognises the monarch. 

In 1066, the Norman soldiers outside the 
abbey mistook the shouts for signs of trouble, 
laid about them with their weapons and set 
fire to nearby buildings. As smoke seeped into 
the abbey, the congregation fled. Only the king 


and the clergy remained, but the coronation 
proceeded. 

Since then nearly every English or British 
monarch has been crowned at Westminster. There 
have been only two exceptions. In 1483, Edward 
V was deposed within weeks of his accession by 
his uncle, Richard III. In 1936, Edward VIII put 
love before the crown and abdicated five months 
before his coronation. 

Henry III might also have become an 
exception. He was only nine when his father, 
King John, died during the First Barons' War in 
1216. So that there should be no doubt about his 
right to the throne, it was decided to crown him 
as soon as possible. The coronation took place 
only nine days after John's death but, as London 
was held by the enemy, Henry was crowned in 
Gloucester Cathedral. Because the crown was 
not available, a simple gold corolla belonging 
to the king's mother was used. 

However, after King Henry's men had taken 
control of London, he was crowned anew, with 
papal permission, on 17 May 1220. This time it 
was done at Westminster Abbey, so that there 
should be no question that he was properly 
crowned. 

Edward the Confessor's abbey was the first 
Romanesque church in England, but the Gothic 
church we know is to a great extent the result of 
a thorough rebuilding and enlargement initiated 
by Henry III in the 1240s. This process was 
spurred by the cult of Edward the Confessor. 

Any self-respecting church of some 
importance needed a saint. Only thus could 
the church become a significant destination for 
pilgrims. That would accord the church prestige 
and income - not just from donations but also 
from the tourism revenues generated by pilgrims. 

In the early twelfth century, the prior, 
Osbert, did his utmost to create a cult around 
King Edward and his grave. Osbert authored 
a so-called ‘vita’ describing Edward’s life and 
miracles, while the monks falsified documents 
in support of the cult. > 
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ABOVE: 

William IV revised 
his coronation 
ceremonies after 
witnessing the 
excesses of his 
brother George IV's 
extravaganza 


RIGHT: Henry III took 
a great interest in the 
abbey and decided 
that it would be his 
final resting place 


OPPOSITE, FROM 
TOP: Westminster 
Abbey on the day of 
George V and Queen 
Mary's coronation, 
22 June 1911 


Conservator Krista 
Blessley works on 
the restoration of the 
Coronation Chair 
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In earlier days, the creation of saints had 
been a local matter, but in the twelfth century the 
pope claimed the exclusive right of canonisation. 
Osbert did not succeed in his endeavours, but in 
1161 Pope Alexander III finally acquiesced. This 
he did as a reward or a thank-you for Henry 5 
support against Victor IV, the anti-pope backed by 
the Holy Roman emperor, Friedrich Barbarossa. 

Two years later, Edward was enshrined as a 
saint at Westminster Abbey. For a royal house, 
having a saint in the family or at least among its 
predecessors was of great value, but the newly 
sainted king soon faced an unwanted competitor. 

The increasingly bitter disagreements between 
Henry II and Archbishop Thomas Becket of 
Canterbury reached a crescendo when four of the 
king's knights killed the archbishop in December 
1170. Even though the knights are unlikely to have 
acted on the monarch's direct orders, believing 
simply that they were doing him a favour, the king 
was widely blamed for this sacrilege. 

A cult of Thomas Becket instantly sprung up 
and it was little more than two years before 
Alexander III canonised him. Becket became a 
very popular saint and Canterbury an important 
destination for pilgrims. Edward the Confessor 
and Westminster Abbey were completely 
overshadowed. 

A major enlargement and upgrading of 
Westminster Abbey was the king's countermove. 
But, as so often in English history, rivalry with 
France also played a part. The abbey was to 
combine functions that in France were divided 
between three churches: the coronation cathedral 
of Reims, the royal burial church at Saint-Dénis, 
and the reliquary chapel Sainte-Chapelle in Paris 
which held what was claimed to be Jesus's crown 
of thorns and an alleged piece of the cross. 

Until 1246, Henry III had intended to be 
buried in the Temple Church, but now he chose 
Westminster Abbey as his final resting place. He 
was buried there in 1272 and for centuries one 
king after another followed his example, even 
though none of them took the same interest in 
the abbey as Henry III had. The building works 
were not given priority and two centuries would 
go by before the church was mostly finished. 

The Benedictine monastery was dissolved 
during the Reformation and for a short time the 
abbey served as the cathedral of a new diocese. In 
the reign of Elizabeth I it became a royal peculiar 
— a church that is not subject to a bishopric or 
indeed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Like 
St George's Chapel in Windsor and a few other 
churches, Westminster Abbey answers directly 
to the sovereign. 

Thelast monarch to be buried there was George 
Ilin 1760, but throughout difficult times, upheavals 
and neglect, monarchs have never ceased coming 
to Westminster Abbey to be crowned. If they failed 
to do so, they could not necessarily count on being 
recognised as rightful monarchs. 

Besides thirty-nine coronations of monarchs 
theabbey has seen fifteen separate coronations 
for queens consort, the last one being Anne 
Boleyn's as long ago as 1533. 

The ritual has mostly remained the same 
as when King Edward was crowned in Bath on 
Whitsunday in 973, but the wider ceremonial has 
changed significantly. Throughout the Middle 
Ages and all the way up to the early nineteenth 
century the coronation was preceded by a 
secular ceremony in Westminster Hall, where 
the great officers of state and lay lords would 
ceremonially place the monarch on the throne in 
what amounted to a symbolic election. 


Thereafter, a message was sent to the 
archbishop, who waited in the abbey, asking him 
to hallow the monarch. The clergy would then 
carry the crown and other regalia in a procession 
to the abbey, followed by the sovereign on foot. 

William IV did away with this ceremony in 
1831 and thereby turned the coronation into a 
purely religious rite. William also scrapped the 
coronation banquet, which was traditionally 
held in Westminster Hall after the coronation. 

While the official history of Westminster 
Abbey says that William IV abolished the 
ceremony in Westminster Hall ‘in ignorance of its 
significance’, his move may also be interpreted 
as an attempt at modernisation. 

Other coronations have also seen attempts 
to adapt the medieval rituals to modern times. 
Before the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 
in 1953, various ideas for how to involve the 
Commonwealth realms were discussed, but 
little came of this. The greatest innovation of 
the 1953 coronation was that it was the first 
coronation ever to be televised, although the 
anointing and communion were considered too 
sacred to be broadcast. Close-ups of the Queen 
were also forbidden. 

When Charles III is crowned, almost seventy 
years will have passed since the previous 
coronation and the rest of Europe have done away 
with coronations altogether. Nevertheless, it is 
still taken for granted that the new king should 
be crowned at Westminster Abbey, wrapped in 
medieval mystery and Edwardian pageantry. 

Certain changes have been made in an attempt 
to adapt the ancient rituals to our times, probably 
a necessity if Charles III is not to be the last 
monarch to be crowned at Westminster Abbey. () 
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When Queen Camilla arrives at Westminster 
Abbey to be crowned alongside King Charles ITI 
the eyes of the world will be on her coronation 
gown. Since 1838 five previous designers have 
risen to the challenge of providing a dress fit for 
a queen, so what can we learn from the precedents 
set by them? By CORYNE HALL 


very queen - regnant or consort — has a newly designed 
coronation dress. When the eighteen-year-old Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne there had been no coronation of a queen 
regnant since Queen Anne in 1702, soin June 1838 there was no 
precedent for Victoria to use as a guide, although for centuries 
coronation gowns had been a conspicuous display of rich 
dress. For example, at William IV's coronation in 1831 Queen Adelaide wore 
a dress with a jewelled bodice, a high Medici collar rising stiffly at the 
back of her neck, a full skirt and a gown edged in ermine. 

Queen Victoria's coronation dress is thought to have been made by her 
long-serving dressmaker, Mrs Mary Bettans of 84 Jermyn Street, from rich 
silk material believed to have been woven at Spitalfields. In the ledgers of 
the Office of the Robes there is an entry for the purchase of the material 
from the royal mercer William King: '18 yards of richest white ground gold 
flowered brocade' costing sixty-three shillings per yard, at a total cost of 
fifty-six pounds and fourteen shillings. As the material was only twenty 
inches wide, a large quantity was required. 

A portrait by Sir George Hayter shows the Queen wearing her off-the- 
shoulder white silk satin dress, which had a design of cartouches and 
flowers worked into silver-gilt strips in bands around the full skirt. Victoria's 
white satin slippers fastened with ribbons were made by her shoemaker 
Richard Grundy. As she entered the abbey her heavy red velvet and ermine 
Parliamentary robe, which had an eight-foot-long train, obscured her dress, 
details of which were hard to find until a dress cutting book with samples of 
the material emerged quite recently from a private collection. 

The next coronation was not until 1902, when Queen Alexandra, the 
consort of King Edward VII, refused to be guided by any precedent. Few 
people remembered the coronation of Queen Victoria, which made it easier 
for Alexandra to create a dress to her own taste. » 


OPPOSITE: The Duchess of Cornwall, wearing an evening dress by 
Bruce Oldfield Couture, poses for the July 2022 issue of British Vogue 
in which her 75th birthday is celebrated 
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ባ know better than all the milliners and 
antiquaries, she declared. ‘I shall wear exactly what 
I like, and so shall my ladies — Basta! [Enough!] 

She had been disappointed not to visit India 
with her husband in 1876 and now decided to have 
a coronation dress inspired by the subcontinent. 
With the assistance of Lady Curzon, wife of the 
Viceroy of India, a selection of Indian fabric 
samples was acquired. Alexandra chose white net 
embroidered in silver and gold with roses, thistles, 
shamrock and lotus flowers. She was especially 
keen to prevent anyone in England knowing about 
the fabric, fearing they would copy her, although 
there was no objection to letting it be known in 
India. Royal warrants were later given to merchants 
in Delhi, Agra and Benares, so it appears that this 
was where the embroidery was done. 

The dress had a square neckline and pendant 
sleeves flowing gently from the shoulders 
embroidered with paillette and cabochon 
embroidery like the hem of the dress. Its soft 
flowing lines were loosely made to fit Lady 
Curzon and then probably sent to Worth in Paris 
for subtle alterations to fit the queen. Three other 
Indians dresses were also made and a delighted 
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ABOVE: 
Nineteen-year-old 
Queen Victoria's 
portrait by Sir George 
Hayter depicts her 

in coronation robes 
with the crown and 
sceptre, and seated 
in her homage chair 


OPPOSITE: 
Queen Alexandra 
in her coronation 
gown of white net 

embroidered in 
silver and gold, 
and wearing the 
Diamond Diadem, 
by Sir Luke Fildes 


Alexandra told Lady Curzon that they were all 
“a glorious success.” 

In contrast, Queen Mary was a stickler for 
precedent. Before her 1911 coronation alongside 
King George V she diligently checked all the old 
records, querying why Queen Alexandra had 
pages to carry her train instead of the traditional 
daughters of earls. She complained about *my 
tiresome trousseau' of clothes for the coronation 
season and chose predominantly gold and white, 
spending a little over £2,000. 

Mary's princess-line coronation dress of cream 
silk satin was made by the court dressmakers 
Reville and Rossiter, a London couture house 
awarded the royal warrant in 1910. The heavily 
embroidered dress had a square neckline, three- 
quarter sleeves with lace trim, and a chiffon lining. 
The Princess Louise Needlework School in Sloane 
Square used gold thread to embroider a pattern of 
roses, shamrocks, thistles, oak leaves and acorns, 
along with the Star of India and the Indian lotus 
flower on the gown, whose wide embroidered 
hemline dipped at the back to form a short train. 
Mary's gloves and shoes were also embroidered 
in gold. The result was outstandingly regal. > 
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Queen Mary în her 
coronation gown 
of white satin 
decorated in gold 
with the emblems 
of the British Isles, 
the rose, shamrock 
and thistle, by Sir 
William Llewellyn 
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For the coronation of King George VI in 1937 
Queen Elizabeth gave the commission for her 
dress to Madame Elizabeth Handley-Seymour, 
a London couturier who had also been a 
dressmaker to Queen Mary. Madame Handley- 
Seymour had made the wedding dress of the then 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon in 1923 and the new 
queen, who was in the process of transferring her 
patronage to Norman Hartnell, was conscious 
that her current dressmaker would be upset if 
she did not receive the instruction. 

Thesilk for the coronation dress was supplied 
by Lady Hart Dyke's silk farm at Lullingstone in 
Kent and woven by Warner & Sons of Braintree, 
Essex. The resulting creation was of bias-cut 
white silk satin with a square décolleté neckline 
and short sleeves finished with elbow-length 
flounces of old lace. Members of the Royal 
School of Needlework embroidered the emblems 
of the United Kingdom and the Empire in gold on 
to the dress, the back of which dipped to form a 
slight train. The Queen's high-heeled white satin 
shoes were made by Jack Jacobus of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and decorated with English oak leaves 
and Scottish thistles stitched in gold. 

The most famous - and most photographed - 
coronation gown was that worn by Queen 
Elizabeth II on 2 June 1953. Unlike the previous 
dresses, it also had to withstand the fierce 
glare of the television lights. 

The Queen made it known that she wanted 
it to conform to the line of her wedding dress, 
so her principal couturier Norman Hartnell 
submitted eight different sketches for approval. 

Again, the silk came from Lady Hart Dyke's 
farm and was woven by Warner & Sons. The short- 
sleeved dress with a sweetheart neckline was 
fitted at the waist and fell into three scalloped, 
graduating tiers dipping into a slight train at 
the back, which was reinforced so that it would 
retain its shape under the heavy embroidery. The 
neck, sleeves and hemline were bordered with 
lines of gold bugle beads, diamantes and pearls 
which glistened under the lights. 

The embroidery, in coloured silks and silver 
and gold thread, was carried out at Hartnell's 
headquarters in Bruton Street under the direction 
of Miss Edie Dulie. At Her Majesty's request, 
thirteen national and Commonwealth emblems 
were incorporated into the design on the skirt, 
including the Australian wattle, the New Zealand 
silver fern, the Indian lotus, the Canadian maple 
leaf and the wheat, cotton and jute of Pakistan. 
They were highlighted with jewels, sequins and 
beads. The spectacular result was described as 
‘glorious’ by the young Queen. 

Added to this collection of magnificent 
coronation gowns will be one by Bruce Oldfield, 
the designer chosen by Queen Camilla to create 
something equally beautiful and regal for this 
historic occasion. (VI) 


ABOVE: Queen Elizabeth IT's coronation dress, 
created by Norman Hartnell, is the centrepiece 
of a display at Windsor Castle in 2022 


LEFT: The dress is examined by a textile 
conservator at Hampton Court Palace in 2003 


OPPOSITE: The state portrait of the Queen by 
Sir James Gunn, c.1953-1956, commissioned to 
commemorate Her Majesty's coronation 
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Philip and 


Winston 


Long before Meghan Markle married into the House 
of Windsor, there was another suspiciously good- 
looking foreign incomer who found entering The Firm 
a challenge - the late Duke of Edinburgh. History 
tells us that Philip endured years of condescension 
and scepticism before he was fully accepted as a 
linchpin of the royal family. By DR TESSA DUNLOP 


ost-Second World War Britain had little truck with a Greek 

prince marrying the nation's future Queen. This xenophobic 

reticence was played out behind palace walls, with numerous 

old school courtiers tutting about a breezy man they 

considered vulgar and unlikely to remain faithful. Less well 

known were Winston Churchill's reservations about the 
duke. Far from facilitating the young man's challenging transition from 
service life to his wife's full-time support act, the old prime minister caused 
problems for Philip on several fronts. 

In 1950s Britain, a breadwinner husband was the head of virtually 
every household with one almighty exception - the (otherwise bracingly 
traditional) royal family. For Philip the problems started immediately after 
George VI's death, when the reality of his new position as husband to the 
Queen threw up indignities he had not anticipated. The most wounding 
blow was the discovery that his name — Mountbatten — was to be dumped 
in favour of Windsor. 

‘Tm nothing but a bloody amoeba’ became one of the duke's most 
famous remarks. Philip was a proud man and his wife's pronouncement 
was hard to swallow: ‘I hereby declare My Will and Pleasure that I and My 
children shall be styled and known as the House of Windsor.” 

Crucially, Churchill had played a key role in the decision. Matters came 
to a head in the wake of rumours that Philip's uncle, Lord Mountbatten, 
toasted the accession of his own family name to the titular head of Great 
Britain. The prime minister 'took the greatest exception to this idea' and 
brought up the matter in cabinet where there was unanimous agreement 
that Windsor must stay. Churchill duly approached the impressionable 
young Queen, who did as she was told. 

The prime minister's unequivocal stance was unhelpful. True, his once 
dazzling relationship with Mountbatten had been tarnished by post-war 
politics but the nomenclature ‘Mountbatten’ wasn't the only option. After all, 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh since 1947, had already changed his name once. 

If ‘Mountbatten’ wasn't acceptable, what about ‘Edinburgh’? Or, more 
specifically, ‘Family of Windsor of the House of Edinburgh’? » 


OPPOSITE: Sir Winston Churchill, the Duke of Edinburgh and General 
Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander Europe, attend a dinner at 
London's Dorchester Hotel in June 1954 
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Apparently Philip wasn't fussed over which 
name, so long as it was his name. Given the 
goodwill that greeted the Queen's accession and 
the tradition that regarded family names as a 
male prerogative, surely Edinburgh would have 
been an acceptable fudge? And perhaps a timely 
sop to Scotland, whose fervour for independence 
was taking off in the post-war years. But Churchill 
didn’t budge. The prime minister’s romantic 
attachment to the House of Windsor trumped 
any concern for the domestic tightrope his new 
Queen had to walk. 

The truth is Churchill - who saw himself 
playing Melbourne to Elizabeth’s Victoria — didn’t 
think much of the irascible duke, commenting 
that he ‘neither liked him nor trusted him and 
only hoped that he would not do the country 
any harm’. Philip might well have said the same 
about Churchill. Instead the duke played host to 
him at Balmoral, where Churchill was treated 
with kid gloves and put to bed in style, even 
being offered a mug of hot Ovaltine at bedtime 
and three different coloured pills. 

But ailments, including a minor stroke, did 
not stop Churchill joining forces with private 
secretary Alan Lascelles for a second time in the 
immediate aftermath of the King’s death. They 
agreed that the Queen and Philip must relinquish 
Clarence House and return to Buckingham 
Palace as soon as possible. This forced departure 
saw the break-up of a working home in which 
Philip had invested with characteristic energy 
and vim. 

What he lacked in aesthetic vision, the duke 
more than made up for in ‘thorough-going 
pragmatism’. Rewired to the highest spec, with 
intercom phones between rooms and a modern 
filing system, Clarence House bore the duke’s 
stamp. This was a building where Philip was 
in charge. The move to Buckingham Palace 
changed all of that. 

It was another five decades before his son 
Charles returned and made the house his 
London home. One of the arguments Philip had 
used for staying put was that the prince would 
eventually need his own residence in the capital 
and Clarence House seemed the obvious choice; 
how right he was. But Churchill decided that 
Buckingham Palace was where the monarch had 
always lived and so it must continue. 

In fact, the historical precedent wasn’t long 
established: in 1837, Queen Victoria moved her 
court to the palace full-time in order to escape 
her overbearing mother. Nor was Philip’s 
suggestion that the family should remain in 
Clarence House and use Buckingham Palace as a 
royal office unreasonable. In her final years, the 
Queen lived at Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace remained the royal family's primary office 
and symbolic headquarters and it looks likely to 
stay that way under King Charles III. 

But Churchill and Lascelles, holding fast 
to the idea of monarchy as Britain's mythical 
heartbeat, wouldn't be moved. Philip quickly 
discovered that as the husband of the monarch, 
he did what he was told. > 


FROM TOP: Philip takes control of a prototype 
Vickers Viscount 700 aircraft in April 1953 


The Duke of Edinburgh at White Waltham 
Airfield after a training flight in May 1953 


OPPOSITE: On one of three solo exercises 
the duke flies his Harvard advanced trainer 
over Windsor Castle 
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LEFT: Churchill prepares to leave Buckingham 
Palace in the coronation carriage procession 
of prime ministers 


BELOW: Winston and Philip await the Queen 
Mother's train at Waterloo Station in 1954 


It was the following year, with coronation 
plans afoot, that the stand-off between Churchill 
and the Duke of Edinburgh came to a head. The 
prime minister, a great royalist, made no pretence: 
his government would lean heavily on the state 
event for much-needed global prestige. Philip 
meanwhile was appointed Chair of the Coronation 
Commission, and used his busy schedule to action 
a plan he'd long dreamed of. He learnt to fly. 

Churchill did not approve: flying was not 
safe (which is of course why Philip found it so 
appealing). The last thing the prime minister 
needed was a dead duke just before his Queen 
was crowned. There was a meeting where 
Philip managed to convince the prime minister 
that he had places to go and people to see. A 
pilot's licence was a vital skill for an up-and-at- 
it young duke. Churchill relented, but it wasn't 
the end of the story. 

Soon Philip's private secretary, Mike Parker, 
who was also learning to fly, was summoned 
to Downing Street. The atmosphere was tense. 
The prime minister prolonged the Australian's 
agony, shuffling through papers, failing to 
acknowledge Philip’s conspirator, before 
looking up with a 'long accusing stare' and 
demanding to know: 'Is your objective the 
destruction of the whole royal family?' 

Philip had graduated from aeroplanes to their 
considerably more dangerous rivals — helicopters 
- and Churchill had got wind of it. Choppers were 
ideal for popping down to welcome and inspect 
incoming troops for the pending coronation. They 
were also a great way of ensuring the duke felt 
good about himself in his subsidiary role. 

It turns out there were some things beyond 
the control of the late great prime minister. ‘I do 
not think the Queen raised any objection,’ Philip's 
valet later recalled of the flying episode. Elizabeth 
very sensibly decided not to get involved; she had 
more than enough on her plate. 

As for Churchill and the duke, time proved a 
healer. By 1955, it was Churchill who suggested 
Philip should be honoured with the title “Prince 
of the United Kingdom', a suggestion which 
became a reality in 1957. 

Acceptance can take a while in Establishment 
Britain, and Churchill’s attitude towards Philip 
was a case in point. Fortunately, the duke 
believed the preservation of monarchy was 
worth a few altercations and personal sacrifices, 
as did Churchill. Ultimately the two men shared 
the same goal. D 


Tessa Dunlop is the 
author of Elizabeth 
and Philip, a story of 
young love, marriage 
and monarchy, 
published by 
Headline Press. Out 
now in paperback. 
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The Coronation Theatre by Ralph 
Heimans, painted in 2012 to mark 
the Queen's diamond jubilee. 

Her Majesty is portrayed in 
Westminster Abbey, standing at the 
centre of the Cosmati pavement, 
where she had been crowned fifty- 
nine years previously 
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"When Archbishop Justin Welby places St Edward's 
Crown on the head of King Charles III on 6 May, 
seventy years will have passed since the western 
world last witnessed a coronation. TROND NOREN 
ISAKSEN explores why the United Kingdom has 
retained this Medieval ritual when the rest of 
Europe has long since donë-away with it > 
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hat is the finest sight in 

6 the world? A Coronation. 

What do people talk most 

about? A Coronation. What 

is delightful to have passed? 

A Coronation,” Horace Walpole 

wrote a few days after King George III was 
crowned in 1761. 

Britain 262 years later is the only European 
country where a coronation can still be enjoyed. 
At the time Walpole wrote his oft-quoted letter, 
coronations were already falling out of favour 
across much of Europe. Indeed, to Walpole, 
a coronation was little more than 'a puppet 
show”. 

What had come to be seen as a relic of a 
bygone age had biblical roots. In Europe, the 
Visigoths of Spain were probably the first to 
anoint monarchs. The first recorded instance 
is the anointing of King Wamba in 672, buta 
contemporary chronicler even then refers to 
it as a tradition. The first known European 
example of a monarch receiving the crown 
from the hands of a prelate was the East Roman 
Emperor Leo 1 in 457. 

Through much of the Middle Ages, 
coronations were seen as indispensable and 
as something that set the anointed apart 
from ordinary mortals. “The grace of God has 
today turned you into another man and made 
you part of its divinity, a German coronation 
liturgy said. 

But belief in the divinity of the anointing 
began to crack around the time of the 
reformation. At the coronation of King Christian 
III of Denmark-Norway in 1537 — the first ever 
Protestant coronation — the officiating prelate 
stressed that the rite was not a necessity, but a 
traditional and a symbolic act. Ten years later, 
Archbishop Thomas Cranmer regarded the 
anointing of Edward VI as “but a ceremony: 
if it be wanting, that king is yet a perfect 
monarch notwithstanding, and God's Anointed 
as well as if he was inoiled’. 

But what really spelt the end for coronations 
was the advent of the Enlightenment. The 
medieval idea of monarchy by the grace of 
God was hard to reconcile with the ideas of the 
sovereignty of the people. A crown was merely 
a hat that let the rain in, said Friedrich II when 
he ascended the Prussian throne in 1740. He 
told Voltaire that he would do without the 
‘useless and empty ceremonies that had been 
introduced because of ignorance’. 

Several questioned the relevance of King 
Louis XVI of France’s coronation in 1775. 
‘From a liturgical officium it had transformed 
itself into a ceremony during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and in 1775 finally 
into a theatre performance. The mystery 
had become opera,’ the historian Jacques Le 
Goff wrote. 

Charles X’s coronation fifty years later was 
widely criticised as an outdated, medieval 
ritual. It was ‘the depiction of a coronation, not 
a coronation’, noted the writer and diplomat 
Francois de Chateaubriand. 

On the eve of the ceremony, Chateaubriand 
wondered if Charles X remembered seeing his 
brother Louis XVI being anointed on the very 
same spot. 

‘Will he believe that a coronation provides 
protection against misfortune? There is no 
longer any hand virtuous enough to heal the 
King’s evil, no longer any holy phial salutary 
enough to make kings inviolable.’ 
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FROM RIGHT: 

King Haakon and 
Queen Maud of 
Norway on the day 
of their coronation 
in Trondhjem, 

22 June 1906 


‘A perfect monarch 
notwithstanding’: 
Edward VI, King of 

England and Ireland 
from 1547 to 1553 


OPPOSITE: 

King Louis XVI of 
France, by Antoine- 
Francois Callet 
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ABOVE: 

King Christian VIII 
and Queen Caroline 
Amalie of Denmark 
in their coronation 
robes, 28 June 1840, 
by Joseph-Dćsirć 
Court 
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In Britain, George IV had an extremely opulent 
coronation in 1821, but ten years later his brother 
William IV's preference was for no coronation at 
all. When his wish was not granted, he opted for 
as simple a coronation as possible, which came 
to be known as the ‘penny coronation’. 

William IV's aversion to a coronation is often 
portrayed as a curious idea by an eccentric 
monarch, but it was in fact very much in tune 
with the ideas of the day. 

Ofthe new or reborn kingdoms that came into 
being in the early nineteenth century, Poland 
— whose king was the Russian emperor — held 
coronations in 1829 and 1856, while Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Saxony, Hanover, Belgium and the 
Netherlands never crowned its monarchs. The 
outlier was Norway, which in 1814 won back its 
independence after having been part of the King 
of Denmark's realm for 278 years. 

Indeed, Norway even made it a constitutional 
obligation for the monarch to be crowned. “The 
King's coronation and anointing is held, after 
he has reached his majority, in the Cathedral of 
Trondhjem at the time and with the ceremonial 
he himself decides upon,” said the Constitution 
of 17 May 1814. 

This article remained after Norway was 
forced into a personal union with Sweden later 
that year. As both kingdoms retained their 
independence within the union, the monarchs 
were crowned kings of Norway in Trondhjem and 
kings of Sweden in Stockholm. 


The Norwegians were irritated that many 
seemed not to understand the nature of the 
union. The separate coronations therefore 
became a valuable tool, as they demonstrated 
to the world that Norway was not a Swedish 
province or appendage but an independent 
kingdom of its own. 

Foraslongastheunion lasted, there was hardly 
any criticism of coronations to be heard in Norway 
nor any wish to do away with them. In Sweden, 
on the other hand, the ritual came under fire from 
the mid-nineteenth century and was increasingly 
described as outdated, anachronistic, medieval, 
meaningless and a waste of money. 

Belief in the sanctity of the rite was now so 
thin that when Josephine was anointed queen 
consort of Sweden in 1844 she lost no time in 
wiping off the holy oil with a handkerchief. This 
was not because she as a Catholic considered the 
Protestant oil heretic, as some have claimed, but 
because she feared being infected from a rash on 
the archbishop’s hand. 

Nevertheless, Sweden could hardly do 
away with coronations as long as its monarch 
was crowned in his other realm. 

After the union was dissolved in 1905, 
Norway crowned its new king, Haakon VII, 
the following year. This was seen as a festive 
proclamation of the re-establishment of a 
separate Norwegian dynasty, but it was widely 
understood and expected that this would be 
the last coronation. 


On 29 February 1908, the Norwegian 
Parliament struck the coronation article from 
the Constitution against only two votes. Two 
months previously, within weeks of the death of 
his father Oscar II, King Gustaf V of Sweden had 
announced that he would forego a coronation. 

In neighbouring Denmark, the absolute 
monarchs had crowned themselves and been 
anointed by a bishop up until Christian VIII in 
1840. Following his death in 1848, the absolute 
monarchy gave way to a constitutional monarchy 
and the crown and the ampulla of sacred oil 
were put away. 

Spain and Portugal had abandoned 
coronations centuries earlier. After 1701, only a 
single Prussian coronation was held, in 1861. But 
Russian emperors crowned themselves until the 
bitter end, with Nikolaj II’s in 1896 turning out to 
be the last. The Habsburgs were never crowned 
in Austria but were crowned in Hungary until 1916 
and in Bohemia until 1836 and in the Kingdom 
of Lombardy-Venetia in 1838. After the opulent 
coronation of King Ferdinand I and Queen Marie 
of Romania in 1922, following the post-First World 
War enlargement of the country, coronations 
have been held only in the UK. 

King Olav V of Norway toyed with the idea of 
a coronation when he succeeded Haakon VII in 


1957, but instead invented a new, simpler and more 
modern ritual of solemn blessing. The bishop who 
performed the blessing, Arne Fjellbu, believed that 
only the British were still able to digest a coronation. 

But in the UK, its survival was also not a given 
thing. Ahead of Queen Victoria's coronation in 
1838, The Times stated that “the anointing is a 
part of the ceremony more recommended by 
antiquity than delicacy, and will probably be 
omitted altogether'. It was not then and indeed 
still has not been excluded. 

There are probably several reasons why the 
coronation rite has survived in the UK while all 
other European monarchies have done away with 
it. One ofthem may be the Brits' love of, and indeed 
pride in, pomp and pageantry with historic roots — 
real, as in this case, or imagined, as in many others. 

A more prosaic reason is that while other 
monarchs take their oath of office in Parliament, 
the British monarch still does so as part of 
the coronation ceremony. A third is that since 
Horace Walpole watched the ‘puppet show’ of 
George III’s coronation unfold in 1761, work 
has been undertaken on the coronation service 
from liturgical and historical points of view that 
made its deeper significance clearer. 

It remains to be seen how long the ancient ritual 
will succeed in staying relevant to modern eyes. D) 


BELOW: On 23 June 
1991 King Harald of 
Norway, accompanied 
by Queen Sonja, 
followed the 
precedent set by 

his late father 


INSET: King Olav V 
is blessed by Bishop 
Arne Fjellbu in 

the Cathedral of 
Trondhjem in 1957 
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MONARCH IN THE MAKING | 


Summer took a holiday on the day 
Her Majesty was crowned, but, as | 
INGRID SEWARD explains, that w. sę 4 5 #ዱ 


ዛፈ. 


mattered not a jot to those lining 
the processional route and inside a 
cool Westminster Abbey 


n the morning of the coronation, 

Tuesday 2 June 1953, the inhabitants 

| of London woke to the sound of rain 

| lashing against their windows. The 

/ date had been picked so as not to 

clash with Derby Day, which was 

(hien zwać run on the Wednesday of the Epsom 

meeting, and because it had the best chance of fine 

weather. Instead it was cold and wet and windy, as 
only England in June can be. 

The deluge that had started the night before was 
unremitting and guests on their way to Westminster 
Abbey who had to be in their places by 8am knew 
they were in for a long, chilly wait. 

The coronation invasion began on 23 May when, 
on that day alone, a million people arrived in London 
to see the decorations along the processional route. 

Post-war Britain was austere and food was still 
rationed but the British people knew how to enjoy 
themselves and desperately wanted to welcome 
their young Queen. 

Those who had not secured seats in the specially 
erected stands began to camp out on the streets in 
order to get a viewing place and with typical British 
spirit the crowd sang and shared mugs of tea laced 
with a nip of brandy or rum. Bakers ran out of sliced 
bread for sandwiches and up and down the country 
people prepared street parties with bunting and 
trestle tables laden with simple culinary delights 
such as paste sandwiches, jam rolls and jelly. 

According to the Evening Standard of Monday 
1June, ‘Great crowds piled up this afternoon along 
tomorrow’s coronation route and brought traffic toa 
stop-go-stop crawl. Outside Buckingham Palace 
there was already a crowd of 50,000. By Tube and 
bus thousands more arrived. At Trafalgar Square 
station there were long queues waiting to get out. 

‘Thousands squatted on the pavement edge at 
the best viewpoints in Trafalgar Square, The Mell, 
Whitehall and Parliament Square.’ 
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Nineteen hours before the Queen was due to 
leave Buckingham Palace for the abbey people 
ready to camp out all night were taking ‘second 
row’ positions. The rain continued to pour and 
the temperature dropped thirteen degrees in a 
few hours. ‘The Mall looked like a giant refugee 
camp,’ noted The News Chronicle. ‘Over 30,000 
people were bedding down along the pavements 
and 20,000 more were trying to find places. 

‘Thousands sat in puddles of water hanging 
out their clothes. Camping up to 12 deep on 
either side after squatting there all day they were 
thoroughly soaked by intermittent storms. Not 
one gave up his pitch.” 

Newspapers described the people of all 
ages: ‘Toddlers to over 70s sheltered as best they 
could, some under improvised tents of tarpaulin 
slung between the trees. Groups were singing 
and others dancing in impromptu fancy dress. 
Quieter parties listened to portable radios or 
played cards.’ Mobile cafes did brisk business 
selling tea and buns. 

It was the same among the 6,000-7,000 hardy 
souls camped along Whitehall. They seemed to 
have thought of everything to combat the ‘slow, 
miserable penetrating drizzle’. From Trafalgar to 
Parliament squares the kerbs were lined with people 
huddled under tarpaulins, blankets, newspapers 
and umbrellas, some completely hidden. Outside 
the Palace of Westminster a newsboy captured the 
spirit of the hour, telling the crowd in case they 
did not want to read a paper that they should buy 
one as ‘every copy is waterproofed’. 

At Buckingham Palace things were on a much 
grander scale. The night before the coronation 
there was a second banquet for visiting heads 
of state and royal representatives. Each banquet 
was held in the ballroom, the guests seated at 
round tables with the Queen’s in the centre of 
the room. They were served lamb, green beans 
and new potatoes from the royal estates. 

Just before dawn the following day the 
news reached the palace that Mount Everest 
had been conquered by a British expedition of 
which the Duke of Edinburgh was patron. The 
climbers Sherpa Tenzing and Edmund Hillary 
had set foot on the summit three days earlier and 
toasted Prince Philip with rum. They were later 
amazed that news of their success had not only 
been in that morning’s London Times but also 
been relayed to the coronation crowds through 
loudspeakers along the route. 

In the 1950s television was in an embryonic 
stage and mistrusted by royal advisers, so when 
the idea of televising the coronation was first 
mooted it was met with a firm ‘no’. ‘Whereas film 
of the ceremony can be cut appropriately,’ Jock 
Colville, Churchill’s private secretary, briefed 
him in July 1952, ‘live television would not only 
add considerably to the strain on the Queen 
(who does not herself want TV) but would mean 
that any mistakes, unintentional incidents or 
undignified behaviour by spectators would be 
seen by millions of people.’ 

Eventually the old guard capitulated and 
the project was given the go-ahead. It was also 
a breakthrough in international broadcasting 
as a link up extended to much of Europe, but not 
the Commonwealth. 


FROM TOP: The Queen, with the help of her 
maids of honour and postilions, alights from 
the Gold State Coach at Westminster Abbey 


Members of the public shelter from the summer 
downpours in whatever way they can 


Televising the coronation was a daunting 
prospect and necessitated an army of engineers, 
technicians and commentators in the abbey and 
along the route to ensure not only domestic but 
also global coverage. 

For radio there were ninety-five commentary 
points at eleven sites. Each site had a control room 
where commentaries were mixed and sound picked 
up by effects microphones. Domestic programmes 
were passed through a central control room at 
the abbey and on to Broadcasting House. 

The coverage of the procession began with a 
prearranged verbal signal — “the coach moves’ — 
from Jean Metcalfe and one by one commentators 
described the scene as the Gold State Coach passed 
their vantage point. One of the highlights was 
hearing the voice of Charles Gardner, who was 
on board a jet aircraft involved in the flypast, mixed 
into the commentary at the appropriate time. 

For the television coverage, twenty-one 
cameras were placed at five key sites. There were 
eight television commentators in various spots 
around London: outside Buckingham Palace, 
outside the abbey, on Victoria Embankment, at 
Grosvenor Gate, and Richard Dimbleby himself 
broadcasting from a position inside the abbey 
high up in the triforium. 

In America there was a seven-minute delay 
before the pictures were broadcast so the 
Queen had actually been crowned before the 
viewers saw it. They were treated to coverage 
of her alighting from the coach assisted by the 
Duke of Edinburgh; saw Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill bow to the crowd before entering the 
abbey; saw Prince Charles with his grandmother 
in the abbey and then witnessed the crown being 
placed upon the Queen's head. 
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The logistics of getting the pictures across 
the Atlantic in 1953 was a massive technical 
operation in itself. They were rushed through 
a dark room and enlargements still wet were 
placed on the drum of a radio-photo transmitter 
directly linked with a fax receiver in New York. 

For the shipping of the film a pooling system 
between NBC and CBS - the giants of American 
broadcasting - had been arranged but NBC plotted 
to be first. They arranged for a British Canberra 
bomber to fly direct from London to Boston an 
take off two hours before the others. » 
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However, the plot failed when the jet had to 
turn back two hours over the Atlantic because 
of a damaged fuel tank. NBC had to rely on the 
original Canberras, which took off for Goose 
Bay in Labrador with film for both networks. 
The resulting footage, narrated by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, was shown in cinemas throughout the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

London was packed with revellers on 
Coronation Night and there were dozens of 
parties in the clubs and hotels of the West End. 

The Savoy hosted one of the grandest — The 
Coronation Ball — attended by heads of state, 
ambassadors and much of London society. 

Beneath hundreds of yards of dove-grey 
parachute silk, the ballroom was transformed 
into a vast tented Elizabethan garden laid out 
with camellia plants and box hedges. For that 
night at least, austerity was forgotten and 
5,000 bottles of champagne were consumed 
together with fine wines to accompany a 
dinner of foie gras and lamb. 

After dinner, guests had a superb view of 
the firework display across the river on the 
south bank, which featured a tableau of the 
Queen, Prince Philip and their two children. 

When Sir Winston Churchill made his 
entrance in white tie and tails on the arm of his 
old friend, the Pasha of Marrakech, the other 
guests burst into applause. 

Back at the palace the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh had been called out on to the 
balcony at least half a dozen times and after 
their final appearance, around midnight, the 
crowd — by then a solid mass all the way to 
Trafalgar Square - sang Auld Lang Syne. 

The Home Service, Light Programme and 
Third Programme all had celebratory shows and 
music and together with television produced 
a commemorative issue of the Radio Times, 
which sold nine million copies. 

Earlier that evening the Queen had made 
her historic coronation radio broadcast to the 
world. Introduced by Churchill from Downing 
Street, the monarch spoke at exactly nine 
o'clock from the Royal Closet, next to the White 
Drawing Room in Buckingham Palace. It was 
broadcast on both the Home Service and Light 
Programme and the single television channel 
with sound only. Television got their own back 
later that evening when cameras joined the 
crowds lining the Thames at Westminster to 
watch the fireworks display until 11.30pm. 

Such scenes could never be repeated and 
the King has indicated that he does not want 
to try and replicate what worked in the post- 
war Britain of 1953. His coronation will reflect 
greatly changed times, but will still have much 
of the pomp and circumstance for which the 
United Kingdom is famous. 
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OPPOSITE: 

King George VI, 
whose coronation 
was complicated 
by mistakes made 
by senior members 
ofthe clergy 


BELOW: 

George IV with the 
train bearers, all 
sons of peers, and his 
Master of the Robes 
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nlike the experiences of other 

British monarchs, the late Queen's 

coronation ran like a well-oiled 

machine. Aside from one tiny 

omission — a curtsey by Her Majesty 

- the event was faultless: a relief to 
all, especially when the coronation was making 
its debut under the glare of television cameras. 

The Reverend Doctor Jocelyn Perkins, sacrist 
of Westminster Abbey, who gave an account of the 
ceremony in The Queen magazine, concluded, 
“It was perhaps the most solemn, dignified, 
ceremonial ever witnessed by Westminster 
Abbey.' The Duke of Edinburgh, in typical off- 
hand fashion, quipped “it wasn't a bad show’. 

Solemnity and dignity were largely absent 
from the coronation of King George IV some 
132 years earlier. Famously and hopelessly 
extravagant, the king spent an eye-watering 
£238,000 on an ostentatious display of 
magnificence. On a hot July day, two thousand 
candles inside Westminster Abbey not only added 
to the intolerably high temperatures but also 
dripped globules of wax on to the congregation's 
finery below. Several ladies fainted. 

The fifty-eight-year-old monarch was trussed 
up in a flamboyant costume of silver and gold 
whose train — inspired by Napoléon — was so 
long it required eight train bearers. He sweated 
profusely throughout and concentrated less on 
thesacredritualand moreon mopping his brow 
and casting longing glances at his mistress, 
Lady Conyngham. 

The culmination of this fiasco was the 
arrival of the king's estranged wife, Caroline 
of Brunswick, who demanded entry but was 
refused admittance by the prize-fighters who 
had been hired as doormen. Their intransigent 
declaration of “no ticket, no admittance' meant 
she eventually gave up - ‘a good deal agitated’ 
- and drove away in her carriage to shouts of 
‘Shame! Shame!’ from the sympathetic crowd 
outside. Two weeks later, she was dead. 


It perhaps comes as no surprise that when 
William IV succeeded his brother nine years 
later he judiciously decided on a pared-back 
and frugal ceremony, leading contemporary 
wags to dub it the ‘Penny Coronation’ or ‘Half- 
Crownation’. Jokes aside, this slashing of 
coronation expenditure to just £43,000 earned 
him the respect of his subjects. 

Even further back in history, at the coronation 
of James II, the crown refused to sit steadily on the 
king’s head (most likely due to his voluminous 
wig), a practical problem which many preferred 
to view as a portent of his unfortunate reign. 

Bad omens had also been observed at the 
coronation of his father, Charles I, who chose to 
wear white rather than regal purple. In addition 
to this, the breaking of the dove’s wing on the 
Sovereign’s Sceptre with Dove and the earth 
tremor said to have been felt in the abbey during 
the ceremony were also considered symbolic of 
the disaster that would come to befall him. 

The last of the Stuart monarchs, Queen Anne — 
overweight and a slave to painful gout by the 
time of her coronation — was obliged to be carried 
to Westminster Abbey in a chair. Her Hanoverian 
successor, King George I, knew no English, and 
the officiating clergy knew no German, so the 
ceremony had to be conducted in faltering Latin. 

His great-grandson, George III, considered 
himself English rather than German, but his 
1761 coronation was nevertheless beleaguered 
by forgetfulness. Nobody had provided chairs 
for the king and queen, nor were there canopies 
for them to walk under. The Sword of State was 
missing and the Lord Mayor instead lent his as 
a substitute, while the heralds made ‘numerous 
mistakes and stupidities’. The king cannot have 
taken much comfort from the summing up of the 
Earl Marshal, Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
admitted, ‘It is true, sir, there has been some 
neglect’, adding brightly, ‘but I have taken care 
that the next coronation shall be regulated in 
the exactest manner possible.’ > 
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Queen Victoria could have gained experience 
of coronations by attending that of her uncle, 
William IV, but a long-simmering feud between 
the king and her mother meant Princess Victoria 
was kept away. When she was crowned in June 
1838, it was not without incident. The Dean of 
Westminster was too ill to attend, the Bishop of 
Exeter fell over and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
pushed the coronation ring on to Victoria's finger 
with such force that she had to stifle a cry and soak 
her hand in cold water afterwards to remove it. 

When ushered into St Edward's Chapel after 
the ceremony, Victoria was shocked to see that 
sandwiches and wine bottles had been spread 
out on the altar. The young queen may have been 
offended by this sacrilegious use ofthe Confessor's 
shrine but Lord Melbourne, less affected, helped 
himself to a fortifying glass of wine. 

The next coronation of a British monarch 
would take place sixty-four years later and in 
another century. By the time King Edward VII 
acceded the throne, he was sixty-one and not 
in the best of health. But the country, at the 
height ofits imperial pomp, wasanticipating a 
coronation worthy of its status as a global power. 

Under the watchful eye of the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Earl Marshal, arrangements for the ceremony 
were carefully prepared and in central London 


viewing platforms, scaffolds, stands and street 
decorations were erected in preparation for the 
coronation on 26 June. Around the country, fetes, 
bazaars, costume balls, ballets, bonfires and 
children’s parties were organised to celebrate 
the new king. A special dinner for 500,000 of 
London’s poor was arranged with food and drink 
supplied generously by companies, such as tins 
of chocolates from Rowntree’s and 120 barrels 
of Bass beer. 

Some of these events were in progress when 
the news broke on 24 June that Edward VII was 
ill. In Victoria Park, in the East End of London, 
five thousand children were being entertained 
at a fete and enjoying a Punch and Judy show 
as well as a comedy cricket match in which the 
players were well-known music hall stars. 

‘Without the slightest warning the light- 
hearted babble of our Coronation show was 
silenced by a menace which for days held the 
nation in acute suspense,’ wrote The Illustrated 
London News in its 5 July issue. 

The king, who had waited a considerable 
time for this moment, was naturally reluctant 
to postpone a coronation already delayed by 
the Boer War, but as the day progressed it 
became clear his condition was serious and, 
diagnosed with appendicitis, he underwent 


surgery. Happily, the operation, performed 
by Sir Frederick Treves, was a success and the 
coronation date was moved to 9 August, giving 
the king six weeks to recover from his ordeal. 

On 26 June — the day on which the coronation 
should have taken place — some of those who 
had tickets for seats in the stands along the 
processional route, occupied them anyway, 
watching the traffic and perhaps imagining what 
might have been. Meanwhile, after a period of 
recuperation aboard the royal yacht, it was a 
fitter and conspicuously trimmer king who was 
crowned on 9 August. 

Not that the ceremony was without incident. 
Frederick Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was over eighty years old, rather frail and terribly 
short-sighted. Throughout the long ceremony 
the king quietly stressed his concern about the 
archbishop, who managed to place St Edward's 
Crown back to front on the monarch's head 
and then, after paying homage, was unable to 
rise to his feet prompting the king to offer his 
hand in support. 

Key participants in the coronation of King 
George VI were also a liability at times. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury accidentally placed 
his thumb over the crucial words of the oath 
and a bishop managed to stand on the king's 


train. But it was the congregation who suffered 
the greatest indignity. A torrential downpour 
following the ceremony meant that all was chaos 
outside the abbey as the crowd dispersed to seek 
shelter and chauffeurs found it impossible to 
locate their passengers. 

Some peers and peeresses were forced to 
wait hours in their robes and coronets until 
their cars arrived. It was a soggy and somewhat 
disappointing conclusion to the day. 

A fortnight of rehearsals resulted in the 
finely-tuned success of 1953, and the Queen, ever 
calm and collected, attended on four separate 
occasions to ensure all ran smoothly on the day. 
During her seventy-year reign, royal weddings, 
jubilee celebrations and coronations blended 
spectacle and pageantry with well-drilled 
professionalism, qualities our new king will no 
doubt hope to embody in his own coronation 
together with elements that make it a relevant 
and inclusive event for a 21st-century audience. 

He will be aware of the blunders bedevilling 
the coronations of those who came before him, 
and may hope - as we all do - that the 2023 
coronation is free of earth tremors, torrential 
rain, dripping candle wax, abdominal maladies, 
unsteady bishops and toppling crowns. And i is, 
quite simply, an occasion to remember. M 
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The King receives Ris u 

at Buckingham Palace on 25 October, 
he invited the newly elected leader of the 
Conservati rty to become prime 
minister andform a new government 
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ABOVE: Liz Truss, 
the first British 
prime minister of the 
King's reign, arrives 
at the palace for her 
weekly audience 

on 12 October. 

She resigned 

eight days later 
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ne of the most striking elements 

surrounding the end of Elizabeth II's 

reign was the image of the Queen, 

just two days before her death, 

appointing a new prime minister at 

Balmoral. It was a fitting conclusion 
to a life defined by a dedication to duty that she 
was determined to exercise her constitutional 
powers in person right until the end. 

As the new sovereign, Charles III has taken 
on that role at the heart of the UK's constitution. 
Since a change in the law in 1901, crown 
appointments no longer become vacant on the 
death of the sovereign, so on the afternoon of 
8 September 2022 'Her Majesty's Government 
immediately became ‘His Majesty's Government’. 

Despite this legal continuity, the timing of the 
accession created something of a constitutional 
problem. The new prime minister, Liz Truss, had 
begun by appointing her cabinet — appointments 
that had been approved by the late monarch. 
However, those ministers had yet to receive their 
seals of office or be formally sworn into office. A 
Privy Council meeting to have taken place for 
this purpose had been postponed the previous 
evening after Her late Majesty was advised by her 
doctors to rest. 

The King therefore inherited a government 
that was still under construction. The trickiest 
issue involved the incoming Lord President ofthe 
Council, Penny Mordaunt MP, who was required 
to preside over the Accession Council to proclaim 


the new sovereign. Having not yet been formally 
appointed, she was technically only acting lord 
president as she played her important part in 
proceedings. She took her oath at a Privy Council 
meeting three days later, along with the other 
new cabinet ministers. 

The Accession Council on Saturday 10 
September was attended by around 200 Privy 
Councillors, including the new cabinet, six 
former prime ministers and leading opposition 
MPs. This set the tone for the first days and 
weeks of the reign, which saw the King meeting 
an endless succession of politicians. 

This had begun the previous afternoon on his 
arrival at Buckingham Palace, when he gave his 
first audience to his new prime minister. In video 
footage of him greeting Ms Truss, he appears 
to refer to her nervousness and their mutual 
experience of taking on their new roles, telling 
her: ገ know how you feel, a bit.” 

The next day, after the Accession Council, 
the King received the prime minister again, 
along with nine other senior cabinet ministers. 

This was followed by courtesy meetings 
with the Leader of His Majesty's Opposition, 
Sir Keir Starmer, the Liberal Democrat leader 
Ed Davey, and the Westminster leader of the 
Scottish National Party, Ian Blackford. This nod 
towards the opposition parties was an important 
reminder of the King's role above party politics, 
and of the loyalty of democratic politicians to the 
crown and the constitution. 


During the days leading up to the Queen's 
funeral, politicians remained very much in 
evidence: the King received formal messages of 
condolence from both Houses of Parliament in 
Westminster Hall, then travelled around the 
United Kingdom for similar ceremonies with 
political representatives in each of the devolved 
administrations. The First Ministers of Scotland 
and Wales were received in private audiences, 
while in Northern Ireland the King received the 
Secretary of State, the Speaker of the Assembly 
and leaders of the main political parties. 

As members of the public queued to pay their 
respects to the late Queen in Westminster Hall, 
leaders from around the world formed their own 
queue to meet the new King. These included some 
of the other Commonwealth realms of which he is 
now also head of state. On 17 September the King 
hosted a lunch at Buckingham Palace for governors- 
general, then gave audiences to five of his prime 
ministers in turn — those of Canada, Australia, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica and New Zealand. The following 
day he met a further three — from Tuvalu, Antigua 
and Barbuda, and Papua New Guinea — as well as 
giving another audience to his UK prime minister 
and hosting a reception for the heads of state and 
government attending the funeral. 

The first months of the new reign continued 
to provide their share of political drama. Having 
inherited a new government, the King was faced 
with the resignation of Liz Truss after just 49 
days in office and was called upon to appoint her 


successor, Rishi Sunak, on 25 October. This led to 
yet another turnover of ministers, just a matter of 
weeks after Liz Truss completed her government. 

As we have seen, new secretaries of state are 
sworn into office at meetings of the Privy Council, 
which otherwise usually meets just once a month. 
It is a measure of last year's turmoil in UK politics 
that in less than a month (from 12 October to 9 
November) the King was required to summon the 
Privy Council no fewer than five times to swearin 
new cabinet ministers. Then in February, a further 
reshuffle by the prime minister led to another two 
meetings within a week. 

All of these meetings have been in addition 
to the weekly audience that the King now gives 
to the prime minister, usually on a Wednesday. 
Continuing a practice from when he was Prince of 
Wales, he also gives occasional audiences to other 
ministers, such as the foreign secretary, James 
Cleverly, who was received on 21 February. 

Foreign affairs, of course, are a significant 
part of the King's role as head of state, with the 
sovereign often considered to be the UK's foremost 
diplomatic asset, putting the royal seal of approval 
on international relations with friendly countries. 

The King and Queen hosted their first inward 
state visit, from the President of South Africa, in 
November of last year. This was followed by the 
announcement that their first overseas state visits 
would take place at the end of March, to France 
and then Germany, though the former had to be 
postponed at the eleventh hour. » 
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ABOVE: Acting 

Lord President of 
the Council Penny 
Mordaunt signs the 
Proclamation of 
Accession of King 
Charles III, watched 
by the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales 
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ABOVE: The King and 
Queen give a state 
banquet in honour of 
the President of the 
Republic of South 
Africa at Buckingham 
Palace in November 


RIGHT: His Majesty 
in conversation with 
James Cleverly and 
his wife Susannah at 
a reception for high 
commissioners on 
11 September 
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All such events are arranged on the advice of 
the government, rather than at the discretion of 
the King, and the same is true of foreign leaders 
granted a royal audience when they visit. This 
became the subject of political controversy 
in March when the president of the European 
Commission, Ursula von der Leyen, visited the 
UK to announce a post-Brexit deal with prime 
minister Rishi Sunak and was subsequently 
received by the King at Windsor Castle. What 
might otherwise have been seen as a routine 
diplomatic courtesy was criticised by some 
commentators as embroiling the King in politics. 

Addressing such concerns, Buckingham 
Palace issued a pointed statement that “The King 
is pleased to meet any world leader if they are 
visiting Britain, and itis the government's advice 
that he should do so.’ 

This was a timely reminder that following 
his accession the King is more firmly bound in 


matters of state by the advice of ministers. But 
behind the scenes, he has a duty to offer private 
advice of his own in return. His initial round of 
meetings and the subsequent political dramas 
illustrated the breadth of the sovereign's role 
in overseeing the governments that serve in 
his name. In a constitutional monarchy, he has 
the right to be consulted, to encourage and to 
warn his ministers where necessary. In doing 
so, he can draw on a lifetime of preparation for 
his constitutional role, with the great benefit of 
having watched closely as his mother navigated 
the politics of a changing world. 

Elizabeth II likened her role in meeting prime 
ministers to being 'a sort of sponge', absorbing 
their comments and problems and occasionally 
offering her own point of view. As politicians 
come and go during the reign of Charles III, the 
wisest of them will make good use of his similar 
accumulation of experience. [M] 
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The King, accompanied by Queen 
Camilla, was in Germany în late 
March for the first outward state visit 
of his reign. It was a huge success 
and despite the at times inclement 
weather it drew large crowds. 

By VICTORIA MURPHY quw ማሱ SV 
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The King, with President 
Steinmeier, inspects a guard of 
honour at the Brandenburg Gate 
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hen the young Elizabeth II 

embarked on the first overseas 

visit of her reign in 1953 it 

lasted for six months and took 

in thirteen Commonwealth 

i countries. Some seventy years 

later, it would be an understatement to say that 

her son carried out his inaugural overseas trip 

in very different circumstances. After careful 

consideration — and a last-minute change due to 

widespread unrest in France - Charles III set foot 

on foreign soil for the first time in March 2023 for 
a three-day visit to Germany. 

The red carpet was rolled out for the King and 
Queen from the moment they touched down, 
with a 21-gun salute and fly-past to mark their 
arrival. A full ceremonial welcome from President 
Steinmeier and his wife, Elke Büdenbender, at 
the Brandenburg Gate followed - the first time 
a head of state has been formally received in 
this location. The desire for warm diplomacy 
was mutual. With this choice of destination the 
British government had sent a strong message, 
confirming that strengthening ties with Europe 
in a post-Brexit era is fundamental. And after 
seven decades of Queen Elizabeth's unparalleled 
use of soft power, it was the new King's turn to 
take up the mantle. 

It was perhaps useful that the 74-year-old 
sovereign came with his own sense of history. 

*Remarkably, I realise I have visited Germany 
more than forty times — a measure of the 
importance of this relationship, of course, but 
also, I fear, of just how long I have been around, 
hesaid. The speech, given during a state banquet 
at Berlin's Schloss Bellevue on the first evening 
of the trip, continued: 'It means so much to us 
that my wife and I could come to Germany for 
this very first overseas tour of my reign.’ 
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The King evoked his mother's memory, 
saying that she 'cared deeply about the bond 
between our two countries'. The new Queen, 
meanwhile, paid tribute to Queen Elizabeth 
through her choice of state banquet jewellery, 
selecting a diamond necklace that had been a 
wedding present to then Princess Elizabeth from 
the City of London. 

If references to the late Queen were frequent 
it was not without good reason: after all, her 1965 
visit to Germany is often credited as being pivotal 
to diplomatic relations following the Second World 
War. During a subsequent trip to Germany in 1992 
she was watched by huge crowds as she walked 
through the Brandenburg Gate into east Berlin. 
And on her final visit in 2015 she paid a historic first 
visit to the site of the Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp, where Anne Frank was among 70,000 
prisoners killed. Throughout her reign, she made 
a total of fifteen official visits to Germany. 

The King, however, now holds the distinction 
of being the first British monarch to address 
politicians while the Bundestag is in session. In 
along and personal speech, delivered mostly in 
German, he reminded listeners of his German 
ancestry and 'cherished family relationships 
and associations that go back generations'. 

With gravitas he spoke of how important it is 
to him to 'stand with Germans in honouring all 
victims of war and tyranny', and said of current 
conflict, “we can take heart from our unity — in 
defence of Ukraine, of peace and freedom'. 

But the speech also had light-hearted 
references to popular culture including the 
fact that watching the comedy Dinner for One, 
which originated in Britain, is a New Year's 
Eve tradition in Germany. A standing ovation 
followed, with the positive reception echoed 
by enthusiastic reports in German media. 
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ABOVE: The King 
delivers his historic 
address to the 
Bundestag on the 
second day ofthe 
state visit 


RIGHT: 

Queen Camilla and 
Elke Biidenbender 
visit the Komische 
Oper Berlin 


OPPOSITE, 

FROM TOP: His 
Majesty meets 
representatives of 
the German-British 
Amphibious Engineer 
Battalion unit at 
Finowfurt, north 

of Berlin 


The King, just weeks 
away from his 
crowning, is shown a 
special cake made 
for his visit to 
Brodowin eco-village 
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The visit drew attention to more personal areas 
of focus for the King. He attended a reception at 
Schloss Bellevue to champion the work of both 
countries in encouraging global climate and 
sustainability efforts, and in the garden planted a 
tree in memory of his mother. And the royal couple 
met with business owners at Wittenbergplatz food 
market, which was opened in 1996 to re-establish 
the tradition of the farmers' market as a meeting 
place. The Queen carried out solo visits to the 
Komische Oper and to a community centre that 
is home to refugees. 

After taking the train to Hamburg — a journey 
highlighted in the royal family's social media 
accounts with a behind-the-scenes video - the 
couple carried out a final day of engagements 
in the city. The King took a boat trip past a site 
that generates green energy, while the Queen 
promoted her passion for literacy by reading 
extracts from The Gruffalo with children. The 
trip concluded with a celebration of music and 
performance near to Hamburg's port. 

With a packed itinerary and volume of coverage 
that the internet and social media facilitates, it 
is not an exaggeration to suggest that almost as 
many words can be written today about a three- 
day tour as were published about one lasting for 
months seven decades ago. Yet, the King knows 
all too well that the full impact of his first state 
visit will only become apparent with time. 

'[ can only assure you, that throughout the time 
that is granted to me as king, I will do all I can to 
strengthen the connections between us,' Charles 
said in his state banquet speech. ‘I hope, with all 
my heart, that my wife and I live long enough to 
return to this wonderful city, to see how our tree 
has grown, and to continue to play our part in this 
cherished friendship between our two nations.’ (U 
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KS iS 
Life-size bronze bust of HRH Prince Philip 
circa 1949 froma life sitting. 
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observers — and knew everyone. 2023, 464 pages, 
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AND 
FINALLY 


s this issue goes to press only 

a few details of the events 

surrounding the coronation 

of King Charles III on 6 May 

have been announced. We 

know for instance that 

there will be a greatly reduced number 

of those present in Westminster Abbey 
than at previous coronations. 

We have also been told that the 
Gold State Coach will carry the King 
and Queen on the return journey only. 
Their Majesties' route will also be much 
shorter than that after the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II, when the procession 
travelled along Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, the East Carriage Drive of Hyde 
Park and Piccadilly before returning to 
Buckingham Palace via The Mall. 

It would seem that only the working 
members of the royal family will travel 
by carriage on the return to the palace 
this time. In 1953, everyone of royal 
highness and highness rank - with the 
exception ofthe Duke of Gloucester, who 
rode alongside the Gold State Coach, 
and Princess Arthur of Connaught, 
by then a permanent invalid — was in 
carriages for the outward and return 
journeys. Even Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
who had divested herself of her princely 
rank upon her marriage in 1919, was 
in a carriage with her first cousins 
Princess Marie Louise and Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone. 

In 1953 a motor car procession of ten 
vehicles conveyed ‘Certain Members of 
the Royal Family’ along a more direct 
route. Among the occupants were the 
Earl and Countess of Harewood and 
the Marchioness of Carisbrooke. Lord 
Carisbrooke, recovering from a major 
operation to remove a blood clot from 
his brain, remained at his Kensington 
Palace apartment. 

Nada, Marchioness of Milford Haven 
was too unwell to travel from her home 
in Cannes. However, her son David was 
in this procession, as were Admiral the 
Hon Sir Alexander Ramsay with his son 
Captain Alexander Ramsay, five Abel 
Smiths, the Duchess of Beaufort and 
Lady Helena Gibbs. 

In the abbey, stands had been put 
up to house myriad guests. It is doubtful 
that this time a royal gallery will be 
erected, nor one above it which in 1953 
was termed ‘The Queen’s Box’. Here 
seats were allocated to many members 
of the Queen’s Bowes-Lyon relations. 
As well as the Count and Countess 
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ROBERT GOLDEN 


ABOVE: Queen Elizabeth II and members of the immediate royal family in their 
coronation finery in the Throne Room at Buckingham Palace 


of Barcelona, ‘Bobo’ MacDonald (the 
Queen’s dresser), her sister Ruby, 
and Norman Hartnell (who designed 
the Queen’s wedding and coronation 
dresses) were also seated there. 

Twelve members of the royal 
family were given seats for friends 
and relations. Among those on Prince 
Philip’s list were his first cousins, 
Princess Raymond of Thurn und Taxis, 
Queen Helen of Romania and her sister, 
the Duchess of Aosta. For reasons never 
made public the sisters declined their 
invitation, yet they arrived in London 
later that month. 

Prince and Princess Ludwig of 
Hesse and Baroness Buxhoeveden were 
present. The Duchess of Kent invited 
her nephews and nieces, while Lady 
Patricia Ramsay’s guest was Brigadier 
Hamilton Gault, Colonel of Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry. 

Seats were provided in the royal 
box for Prince Philip’s three surviving 
sisters and their spouses, as well as his 
mother, Princess Andrew of Greece. 
Princess Astrid of Norway and Lady 
Mary and Mr Peter Whitley were also 
seated there. 

Portable lavatories were dotted 
around the abbey. As the Marchioness 
of Cambridge was leaving one loo she 
encountered Countess Mountbatten. 

Edwina was not pleased that her 
royal box seat had a restricted view. 
“What’s your view like, Dorothy?’ 
‘Very good, Edwina.’ ‘Well mine’s not. 


Anyway, Dickie should have been a 
marquess, hissed Edwina in response. 

Later at Buckingham Palace a 
large group photograph was taken 
by Cecil Beaton. At the very last 
moment the Mountbattens trooped in, 
obscuring Lady Mary Whitley and her 
husband. ‘I’m surprised that Dickie 
and Edwina haven’t brought their 
dogs to be photographed,’ was Mary’s 
loud retort. Later that year, Prince 
Philip sent copies of the photograph 
to all 53 persons depicted in it. His 
only misidentification was when he 
thought Lady Helena Gibbs was Lady 
Cambridge; there were similarities 
between the sisters-in-law. 

It has been reported that only 
working members of the royal family 
will appear on the Buckingham Palace 
balcony after the coronation ceremony. 
In 1953 at least 38 people crowded on to 
the balcony, among them the six maids 
of honour looking after the Queen’s 
long train. While the Princess Royal, 
the Duchesses of Gloucester and Kent 
and Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone 
were content to hold their train over their 
arm, Princess Margaret’s was held by 
her lady-in-waiting, the Hon Iris Peake. 

Others who appeared on the 
balcony included several pages, 
Princess Marie Louise, some of Prince 
Philip’s nieces and nephews, the 
Gloucester and Kent children, and 
Lady May Abel Smith and her children, 
Anne, Richard and Elizabeth. (M) 
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As the Queen’s Green Canopy 
project comes to an end, the King 
and the Prince of Wales plant an 
Acer tree in the gardens 

of Sandringham House - one of 
more than three million trees 
planted in Her late Majesty’s 
name as part of the initiative. 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
on Coronation Day, 2 June 1953. 
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